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their colleagues, and the most beneficent peace assembly 
in history was enabled to accomplish its work. 

" If the second Conference can ,be brought before the 
Diocesan Conventions of the church in the form of 
addresses and resolutions, or if special prayers for its 
work are set forth for use in public worship, the cause of 
international justice and fraternity will be greatly pro- 
moted, and perhaps this Conference will be made even 
more beneficial than the first. The assistance of the 
Bishops as influential leaders of public opinion is therefore 
urgently solicited. 

" Resolutions or other messages should be addressed 
to the State Department at Washington or to the 
American delegation at The Hague." 

i m > 

Brevities. 

. . . Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania and president of the National 
Educational Association this year, has chosen for the 
subject of his presidential address at the opening of the 
conference of the Association in June, " How Can the 
School Aid the Peace Movement ? " This address will 
appear in full in the July Advocate of Peace. 

. . . The American delegation to the Hague Conference 
has been greatly strengthened by the addition of Hon. 
William I. Buchanan. This appointment is especially 
fitting, as Mr. Buchanan knows South America better 
and is more influential with its governments than any 
other American statesmen, and will be able at The 
Hague, where the South and Central American republics 
are to be represented for the first time, to make the 
presence of their delegates count for the most possible 
toward the success of the Conference. Mr. Buchanan 
was the man who saved the second Pan-American Con- 
ference from wreck, and it was through him especially, 
as head of the United States delegation, that the third 
Pan American Conference at Rio Janeiro attained such 
valuable results. 

. . . Through the efforts of Dr. Charles Strong of 
Melbourne, president of the Australian Peace Society, 
a peace society has just been formed in Tasmania. 
Effort is being made by Dr. Strong to found a society 
also in Sidney, N. S. W. 

. . . Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, made 
an attempt last month to defeat the proposition to estab- 
lish a Cadet Corps at the Dundee High School. But 
though he argued ably that they could not run education 
and war side by side, that they would make poor scholars 
and bad soldiers, the High School Directors voted their 
approval of the scheme. But Mr. Walsh's effort will 
bear fruit in time. 

. . . The American Branch of the Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, of which Nicholas Murray But- 
ler is president, Andrew D. White and Seth Low hon- 
orary presidents, Hon. Richard Bartholdt vice-president, 
Robert H. Franks treasurer, and Hayne Davis secretary, 
has opened an office at 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
An effort is to be made to establish new branches of the 
Association in the South American capitals. Baron 
d'Estournelles de Constant is the founder and world presi- 
dent of the Association. A meeting of the American 
branch for organization was held in New York on April 



23. Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy has been made a 
"fondateur" of the American Branch, one thousand 
dollars having been contributed for this purpose at the 
great peace meeting held in the Christian Science Temple, 

Boston, on April 14. 

1 « ♦ » 

Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Peace Congress. 

Whereas, the nations, through the application of 
scientific invention and discovery to intercommunication 
and travel, have become members of one body, closely 
united and interdependent, with common commercial, 
industrial, intellectual, and moral interests, and war in any 
part of the world immediately affects both materially and 
morally other parts, and undisturbed peace has become 
the necessary condition of the prosperity, well-being, and 
orderly progress of human society ; and 

Whereas, the Hague Conference of 1899 made a 
great and unexpected advance towards the establishment 
of peace, by the creation of a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion for the judicial settlement of international disputes; 
and 

Whereas, the said court of arbitration having adjusted 
four controversies, in which nearly all the prominent 
powers were participants, has become a fixed and well- 
recognized means of settling international disputes, 
though its operation is only voluntary ; and 

Whereas, the principle of international commissions 
of inquiry, provided for in the Hague Convention, has 
proved itself one of great practical efficiency, as illus- 
trated in the Anglo- Russian North Sea crisis ; and 

Whereas, more than forty treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration between nations, two and two, have been con- 
cluded, stipulating reference to the Hague Court for 
five years of all disputes of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties ; and ' 

Whereas, public opinion in favor of the pacific settle- 
ment of controversies has made extraordinary advance 
since the first Hague Conference, and, as recently de- 
clared by the British Prime Minister, " has attained a 
practical potency and a moral authority undreamt of in 
1899"; and 

Whereas, the States of the Western Hemisphere, 
through the action of the third Pan-American Congress 
and the reorganization of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, have reached what is virtually a 
permanent union destined henceforth to wield a mighty 
influence in behalf of permanent peace ; and 

Whereas, the first Hague Conference, though it failed 
to solve the question of reduction of armaments, for 
which it was primarily called, unanimously recommended 
to the powers the serious study of the problem with the 
view of relieving the people of the vast burdens imposed 
upon them by rivalry of armaments ; 

Resolved, by the National Arbitration and .Peace 
Congress held in New York City, April 14 to 17, 1907, 
composed of delegates from thirty-five states, that the 
government of the United States be requested, through 
its representatives to the second Hague Conference, to 
urge upon that body the formation of a more permanent 
and more comprehensive International Union for the 
purpose of insuring the efficient cooperation of the nations 
in the development and application of international law 
and the maintenance of the peace of the world ; 
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Resolved, that, to this end, it is the judgment of this 
Congress that the governments should provide that the 
Hague Conference shall hereafter be a permanent insti- 
tution, with representatives from all the nations, meeting 
periodically for the regular and systematic consideration 
of the international problems constantly arising in the 
intercourse of the nations, and that we invite our govern- 
ment to instruct its delegates to the coming Conference 
to secure, if possible, action in this direction ; 

Resolved, that, as a logical sequence of the first Hague 
Conference, the Hague Court should be open to all the 
nations of the world ; 

Resolved, that a general treaty of arbitration for rati- 
fication by all the nations should be drafted by the 
coming Conference, providing for the reference to the 
Hague Court of international disputes which may here- 
after arise, which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy; 

Resolved, that the Congress records its endorsement 
of the resolution adopted by the Interparliamentary 
Union at its conference last July, that in case of disputes 
arising between nations which it may not be possible to 
embrace within the terms of an arbitration convention, 
the disputing parties, before resorting to force, shall always 
invoke the services of an International Commission of 
Inquiry, or the mediation of one or more friendly powers ; 

Resolved, that our government be requested to urge 
upon the coming Hague Conference the adoption of the 
proposition, long advocated by our country, to extend to 
private property at sea the same immunity from capture 
in war as now shelters private property on land; 

Resolved, that the time has arrived for decided action 
towards the limitation of the burdens of armaments, 
which have enormously increased since 1899, and the 
government of the United States is respectfully requested 
and urged to instruct its delegates to the coming Hague 
Conference to support, with the full weight of our 
national influence, the proposition of the British govern- 
ment as announced' by the Prime Minister, to have, if 
possible, the subject of armaments considered by the 
Conference ; 

Resolved, that the Congress highly appreciates the 
eminent services of President Roosevelt in bringing the 
Hague Court into successful operation, in exercising his 
good offices for restoring peace between Russia and 
Japan, in preventing, in cooperation with Mexico, a 
threatened war in Central America, and in initiating, at 
the request of the Interparliamentary Union, the assem- 
bling of a second International Peace Conference at The 
Hague. It congratulates him upon the reception of the 
Nobel prize as a just recognition of his efficient services 
for peace ; 

Resolved, that the distinguished services of the Hon. 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State, to the cause of inter- 
national peace and goodwill, during his recent visits to 
the South American capitals and to Canada, be accorded 
the grateful recognition of this Congress ; 

Resolved, that we thank the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for the noble 
stand which he has taken in favor of a settled policy of 
peace among the nations, and of a limitation and reduc- 
tion of the military and naval burdens now weighing 
upon the world ; 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent by 
a committee of this Congress, to be appointed by the 



President of the Congress, to President Roosevelt, to 
Secretary Root, and to each of the United States 
delegates to the forthcoming Hague Conference. 



Proceedings of the National Peace 
Congress. 

A Great and Impressive Gathering. 
What the Coming Hague Conference Should Do. 

BY JAMES L. TRYON. 

The first National Arbitration and Peace Congress of 
America, for which preparations have been making for 
three or four months past, was held in New York City 
from April 14 to 17. Of thirty thousand formal invita- 
tions given to attend it, from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred were accepted. Delegates registered from 
thirty-eight States, New York State having by far the 
largest number present, because of its nearness to the place 
of meeting, and N ew York City for the same reason send- 
ing more delegates than any other city. But States as far 
east as Maine and New Hampshire, as far south as Ala- 
bama and Texas, and as far west as Colorado and Cali- 
fornia sent delegates ; while the Middle West was also 
well represented. 

The Congress brought together a great variety of in- 
terests. It included almost every phase of organized 
American life. There were in attendance members of 
the President's Cabinet, the House of Representatives, 
the United States Courts and State Legislatures, mayors 
and governors, editors and authors, members of patriotic, 
philanthropic and ethical societies, churches, women's 
clubs, schools and colleges, labor organizations, manu- 
facturers' associations and boards of trade. Several 
hundred persons who were not delegates took member- 
ship tickets in order to follow with equal interest its pro- 
ceedings. Besides these were the public at large. Car- 
negie Hall, where the principal sessions of the Congress 
were held, was usually filled from the floor to the top- 
most gallery, which meant an attendance of four thousand 
persons, to say nothing of overflow meetings which were 
at times held in neighboring halls or churches, and which 
several thousands more attended, or the throngs of people 
who had to be turned away. 

While the occasion brought many people for the first 
time into contact with the peace movement and proved 
to be for them an education in the cause, a large propor- 
tion of those in attendance, to whom it was also the 
greatest possible inspiration, were already well informed 
in regard to it, having been workers in peace and arbitra- 
tion societies for years. Several of these had attended 
the Mohonk Conferences or had served on committees 
of the American Peace Society or its auxiliaries, like the 
Cincinnati Peace Society, the Hartford and the German- 
American Peace Societies, and Friends' Peace Associa- 
tions. Not a few of them had taken part in universal 
peace congresses, either in Boston or the capitals of the 
Old World. Altogether there was an intelligent, some- 
times a critical, but always a receptive and enthusiastic 
audience. Applause was frequently and warmly given, 
but while there were one or two exciting moments during 
passages between speakers, the best of order prevailed. 
Several of the speakers had apparently only begun to 
investigate the movement and knew less about it than 



